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In giving the book to the public the authors have performed a real 
service to history. Few biographies written by relatives show less 
bias — less of what Macaulay was fond of calling the lues Boswelliana. 
The narrative sometimes backs and fills in a manner that is confusing, 
and exception could easily be taken to some of the statements ; yet, as 
a whole, the work has been well done. It is to be hoped that it will 
help to give Mr. Fessenden the place in history to which his great 
services undoubtedly entitle him. He was not what is called a " popu- 
lar figure," and even in his own time he was less known than some men 
who did not have a tithe of his influence on events. He was regarded 
as being cold and excessively dignified ; and, owing largely to bad 
health, he was so irascible that Senator Trumbull in the heat of debate 
once told him that he had alienated all his friends. But he was an 
able man, a conscientious public servant, an indefatigable worker, wise 
in council, pure in both public and private life, an undying enemy of all 
shams and sophisms, and he possessed to an eminent degree the respect 
even of those who did not love him. His name deserves to be re- 
membered as among the foremost of those who in a time that tried 
men's souls wrought mightily for the preservation of the Union. 

Paul Leland Haworth. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

The American Revolution. By GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, 
Bart. Part III. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1907. — 
492 pp. 

Those who have read the fascinating earlier volumes of Trevelyan's 
"American Revolution " will find in this new volume the same quaint 
and personal touch, the same exquisite satire, the same easy mastery of 
what the author knows about his subject, and epigrams fitted as nicely 
as ever into the serious portions of the text. There is, too, the old way 
of rambling, which carries the reader irresistibly along, but just as 
surely causing him to lose the logical development of the story. The 
pages abound in new lights — rush lights, in the main — upon the ques- 
tions involved. They are largely personal matters and incidents hith- 
erto ignored. Perhaps no other historian has had the happy art or 
the style which would admit of such intrusions into the narrative. 

The author still remains the ardent Whig and the enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of an idealized revolutionary America, yet with all his sympathy 
he has written an Englishman's history of the Revolution. This is 
chiefly shown in his lack of interest in American institutions and in his 
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blindness to the political revolution which was going on here during 
the struggle for independence. He ignores the state constitutions and 
the rise of the democratic forces in the states. He shows (p. 29) an 
astonishing ignorance of the variety of the local government systems in 
the thirteen colonies, the county government in the South and the 
mixed township and county system in the middle states having never 
come to his attention. Again (page 89) he attributes to Washington 
and " sterling patriotism " the fact that the revolutionary excesses, the 
" Reign of Terror " and the suspension of the civil constitution by the 
military power, which characterized the French Revolution, did not 
appear in America. The stability of local government in America, 
which preserved order after the central authority was removed, has 
escaped Trevelyan's notice. The Loyalist is to him only an aggra- 
vated English Tory, who is always the villain in the play, sometimes 
to be pitied, more often to be despised (chap. ii). Trevelyan 
has depended largely upon Sabine for his knowledge of the Loyalists, 
and thus falls into such errors as when he ignores the services of the 
Loyalists — especially of the Northern and Middle States — in the British 
regular army (p. 51). He in no wise fairly estimates their services as 
loyal militia, and speaks (p. 144) as if the mere fact of their being 
Loyalists made them cowards. In general the author delights in tak- 
ing a weak character, and heaping Pelions of reproach upon Ossas of 
condemnation. This may be seen especially in his treatment of Gates, 
Lee and Burgoyne. Congress too comes in for such treatment, and 
Trevelyan has the old-fashioned idea (pp. 24, 293) of its weakness 
being due to the poor material in its membership and to the democratic 
theories which led it to adopt the committee system of doing executive 
business. The truer explanation is that colonial or state jealousies 
made it impossible , as a rule , to let any one man , who must of course 
come from some one colony , take the whole responsibility for any im- 
portant function of government. 

The sources which the author has used are the well-known old ones. 
He is still giving full faith and credit to Gordon (p. 1), as if he were 
the Thucydides of the American war instead of the prince of plagiarists, 
which Mr. Libby has shown him to be (Report of American His- 
torical Association, 1899, vol. i). The author has made no use of 
most important monographs, e. g., Hatch, Administration of the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary Army, Paullin, The Navy of the American Revo- 
lution, Flick, Loyalism in New York, Friedenwald, Declaration of 
Independence, Cross, Anglican Episcopate — all of which he needed 
greatly for the understanding of important phases of his subject. He 
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has also missed many important magazine articles. Trevelyan is careful 
to acknowledge his quotations from other secondary authors, but there 
is no consistent effort to substantiate positive statements upon one or the 
other side of controverted points. Many notes are rather ornamental 
than useful. Magazine articles are often referred to by title with no 
indication of the place where they may be found, and, as there is no 
bibliography, verification is difficult. 

The present volume closes with the formation of the French alliance, 
so that we may expect one if not two volumes more of this most en- 
tertaining of the histories of the American Revolution. 

C. H. Vantyne. 

University of Michigan. 

The Spirit of American Government. By J. ALLEN SMITH. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1907. — xv, 409 pp. 

In this volume the author undertakes to show that our constitutional 
system is not only undemocratic and out of harmony with the spirit of 
the twentieth century but is very largely answerable for the so-called 
evils of democracy. His first contention is that the framers of the 
federal constitution were conservative and extremely fearful of democ- 
racy, the fervor of the revolutionary days having made no impression 
on the staid and masterful men who composed the convention. In 
short Professor Smith holds with President Woodrow Wilson that the 
constitution was the outcome of a conservative reaction directed by 
" a strong and intelligent class, possessed of unity and informed by a 
conscious solidarity of material interests." Having crystallized their 
interests in the written document, the Fathers thereupon proceeded to 
protect the ruling minority forever by an amendment clause that made 
innovation practically impossible. 

The central point of our author's criticism of the federal government 
is the Supreme Court, which he designates with Boutmy as " a small 
oligarchy of nine irremovable judges" (p. 99). In England, tenure 
during good behavior was established to secure the freedom of the 
judges from an irresponsible executive control while making them re- 
sponsible to Parliament; in the United States, on the other hand, the 
design was to raise above the representatives of the people a political 
tribunal of limitless powers and beyond the reach of popular control, 
Hamilton's " seeming anxiety lest the legislative body should disregard 
the will of the people " being, according to Professor Smith " a mere 
demagogic attempt to conceal his real motive" (p. 83). The court 



